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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS. 
TRENDS,  IDEAS.  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  Issues 


It  looks  like  a  big  year  for  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Congress  has  voted 
a  record  $3,466,227,081  appropriation  for  HEW,  in¬ 
cluding  $431,095,581  for  the  Office  of  Education.  The 
rest  of  the  appropriation  is  for  health  and  welfare 
activities. 

Congress  settled  on  the  figures  July  30  after  a 
House-Senate  conference.  The  appropriation  topped 
the  Eisenhower  budget  by  some  $.300  million.  Here’s 
how  the  Office  of  Education  money  is  allotted: 

For  vocational  education,  $33,702,081;  for  endow¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  and  mechanic  arts  colleges, 
$2,501,000;  for  library  services,  $6  million;  for  pay¬ 
ments  to  school  districts  under  P.  L.  874,  $1^,957,000; 
payments  to  school  districts  under  P.  L.  815, 
$6i, 135,000;  for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
$150  million;  for  expansion  of  teacher  training  for 
education  of  the  mentally  retarded,  $1  million;  for 
salaries  and  other  expenses,  $12,800,000. 

After  some  disagreement,  the  House  voted  to  go 
along  with  a  Senate  amendment  prohibiting  the  use  of 
NDEA  funds  for  the  purchase  of  science,  math  or  for¬ 
eign  language  teaching  equipment  made  in  Commu¬ 
nist  countries  . .  unless  such  equipment  is  unavailable 
from  any  other  source.” 
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Discrimination  is  becoming  less  and  less  a  prob¬ 
lem  for  Jewish  students  seeking  admission  to  college, 
a  recent  survey  shows.  Compared  to  10  years  ago, 
Jewish  students  with  high  grades  now  face  “no  signi¬ 
ficant”  barrier  in  gaining  admittance  to  the  best  col¬ 
leges,  reports  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

The  AJC  queried  more  than  1,200  students  and 
found  that  74%  of  the  Jews  were  accepted  by  the 
college  of  their  first  choice.  This  compared  with  84.7% 
of  Protestants.  The  10%  difference,  the  AJC  says,  can 
be  explained  by  the  tendency  of  the  Jewish  students 
to  apply  to  application-flooded  Ivy  League  colleges. 
They  also  tend  to  apply  to  three  colleges,  while  the 
Protestant  applies  to  two. 

Voter  resistance  to  school  expenditures, 

on  the  upswing  for  years,  will  continue  to  increase 
until  school  authorities  let  the  public  participate  in 
budget  preparation,  a  school  administrator’s  confer¬ 
ence  was  warned  this  month.  “The  schools  belong  to 
the  public,”  reminded  Dr.  William  D.  Firman  of 
Columbia  University. 

He  told  the  conference  at  the  university  that  long 
periods  of  consultation  with  interested  citizens  and 
community  organizations  are  more  likely  to  result  in 
public  approval  of  school  budgets  than  “last  minute 
selling  jobs.”  Over  the  long  run,  it  was  said,  educa¬ 
tors  can  win  public  support  by  teaching  students  the 
facts  and  problems  of  school  taxes  and  finance. 

It  appears  that  the  disputed  loyalty  oath  clause  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  is  here  to  stay. 
By  a  49-42  roll  call  vote  on  July  23,  the  Senate  sent 
back  to  committee  a  bill  that  would  have  repealed  the 
clause  which  many  have  found  odious.  This  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  students  seeking  NDEA  loans, 
grants  and  other  benefits  must  continue  to  sign  non- 
Communist  affidavits  and  swear  allegiance  to  the 
United  States. 

Commenting  on  the  bill,  the  Senate  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  said  earlier  that  because  of  the  clause  seven 
colleges  and  an  undetermined  number  of  students 
have  refused  to  participate  in  the  program. 
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•  Administration 


The  elementary  school  principal  exists  for 
only  one  reason:  to  insure  that  teaching  practices  in 
the  school  are  constantly  being  upgraded.  If  this  up¬ 
grading  process  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  be  carried 
out  democratically  in  a  purposeful,  professional  atmos¬ 
phere.  So  writes  William  C.  Jordan,  assistant  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  Highland  Park  (Mich.)  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools,  in  a  new  book. 

The  most  efficient  elementary  school  principal,  Mr. 
Jordan  says,  does  not  seek  personal  power  or  occupy 
himself  with  minutiae.  He  is  willing  to  seek  out  and 
accept  the  advice  and  wishes  of  his  pupils  and  par¬ 
ents,  as  well  as  that  of  his  teachers.  He  is  willing  to 
accept  a  new  idea  —  but  makes  sure  that  he  and  his 
co-workers  have  found  it  to  be  sensible  and  practical. 

Though  he  believes  in  a  democratic  organization 
and  is  amenable  to  the  needs  and  ideas  of  others,  he 
still  remains  in  charge.  Writes  Mr.  Jordan: 

“Authority  and  responsibility  must  reside  in  one 
person.  Someone  must  accept  the  obligations  of 
leadership  where  coordination  and  cooperation  are 
imperative  if  results  are  to  be  achieved.  Authoritv 
strewn  about  among  many,  or  not  clearly  defined, 
leads  to  confusion  and  defeats  its  purpose  as  each 
person  in  turn  rejects  responsibility  for  fear  of  over¬ 
stepping  vague  boundaries.  Leadership  vested  in  one 
person  is  essential  to  any  system.” 

Elementary  School  Leadership.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  330  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  36.  323pp.  $5.95. 


•  Student  Points  of  View 


High  school  seniors  favor  ‘‘get  tough” 

methods  for  dealing  with  school  problem  cases  —  but 
they  grow  “softer”  as  they  go  through  college. 

At  State  University  Teachers  College  in  Oneonta, 
N.  Y.,  recently,  a  group  of  500  high  school  seniors,  col¬ 
lege  students  and  teachers  were  asked  how  they  would 
handle  children  with  behavior  problems  ranging  from 
lying  and  stealing  to  nail-biting  and  daydreaming. 
Their  answers  are  reported  in  the  May  Journal  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Research. 

Surprisingly,  it  was  the  high  school  seniors  who,  in 
most  cases,  said  they’d  use  punitive  measures  for  cor¬ 
rection.  The  college  students  grew  steadily  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  as  they  ranged  higher  in  grade.  The  teachers 
leaned  more  heavily  on  punitive  measures  than  the 
college  students  —  but  were  only  half  as  hardhearted 
as  the  high  schoolers. 

Only  a  few  of  the  500  tested  chose  the  “Send  Him 
to  a  Doctor”  category  as  a  solution.  A  remedy  highly 
favored  by  all  was  “Talk  to  the  Child.”  Another  reme¬ 
dial  category,  “Study  Him  to  Find  Cause  of  Behavior,” 
found  three  times  as  much  favor  among  college  juniors 
and  seniors  than  it  did  among  high  school  seniors.  In 
other  categories,  “Adjust  the  Work”  was  picked  up  by 
a  two-to-one  ratio  in  all  groups  over  “Praise  or  En¬ 
courage.” 


•  School  Plant 


How  safe  are  your  schools  in  case  of  fire?  Are 
there  enough  stairways,  enough  doors  of  adequate 
width?  Are  they  equipped  with  sprinkler  systems  and 
properly  constructed  fire  escapes?  Do  you  regularly 
hold  fire  drills  (at  least  eight  times  a  year)  at  different 
times  of  the  day  —  between  classes,  during  assemblies, 
during  recess  and  gym  periods? 

A  new  publication  of  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Assn,  will  help  you  find  the  answers  to  these  and  other 
questions  dealing  with  safety  standards  for  school  exits. 
Besides  a  section  on  new  school  construction,  the  book 
contains  recommendations  for  meeting  these  standards 
in  older  buildings. 

Building  Exits  Code,  16th  Edition,  1959.  NFPA  No. 
101.  From  NFPA,  60  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston  10. 
256pp.  $1.50. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


\  new  teaching  degree  somewhere  between  the 
master’s  and  the  Ph.D.  is  being  considered  by  univer¬ 
sity  and  college  officials  because  of  a  critical  shortage 
of  Ph.D.’s  to  fill  professorial  chairs. 

Because  the  near  future  holds  no  prosp>ect  of  pro¬ 
ducing  an  adequate  supply  of  doctorates.  Dean  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  DeVane  of  Yale  College  advocates  a  spe¬ 
cial  degree  which  will  require  two  years  of  graduate 
study  with  some  apprentice  training.  'The  degree,  says 
Dean  DeVane,  is  one  “of  which  the  holder  could  be 
proud  and  with  which  he  would  be  more  than  a  sec¬ 
ond-class  citizen  of  our  colleges.” 

Opposing  the  Yale  dean  is  Dean  Peter  J.  Elder  of 
Harvard’s  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  who 
says:  “If  it  be  true  that  we  will  never  turn  out  enough 
Ph.D.’s  to  fill  our  needs,  then  it  seems  we  ought  to 
work  hard  to  redignify  the  master’s.” 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


Upward,  outward  and  inward  are  the  three 
directions  American  education  must  take  if  it  is  to 
keep  pace  with  the  nation’s  future.  It  must  extend  up¬ 
ward  to  become  a  process  that  will  last  through  life;  it 
must  extend  outward  to  all  people;  it  must  extend  in¬ 
ward  to  pierce  the  community  with  new  ideas,  new  in¬ 
formation  and  new  practices. 

Speaking  at  a  summer  workshop  for  elementary 
school  principals  at  Michigan  State  University,  Cole 
S.  Brembeck  of  MSU  said:  ^We  are  coming  to  see  now 
that  education  is  a  life  process,  that  it  goes  on  from 
birth  to  death  and  that  we  must  give  up  the  notion  that 
it  is  a  function  of  a  particular  time  and  a  particular 
place.  Perhaps  we  need  to  give  up  doing  many  of  the 
things  that  we  do  in  schools  and  assign  these  to  a  time 
in  life  which  is  more  appropriate.  The  armed  forces 
and  industry  are  demonstrating  the  value  of  training 
throughout  life.  When  will  schools  catch  up? 
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“The  American  public  school,  being  appropriately 
sensitive  to  its  public,  has  become  obsessed  with  the 
idea  of  making  the  classroom  a  model  of  the  com¬ 
munity  around  it.  What  if  we  said  that  a  school  serves 
best  when  it  enriches  the  community  in  those  things 
in  which  it  is  incapable  of  enriching  itself?” 


•  Guidance 


Two  of  the  four  types  of  problem  child 

found  today  in  American  schools  are  not  getting 
tmough  attention,  according  to  Robert  J.  Havighurst, 
professor  of  education  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Schools  make  adequate  provision  for  the  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  children,  he  said  in  a  recent 
speech,  but  “we  have  a  long  distance  to  go  before  we 
will  be  able  to  say  that  the  schools  are  doing  a  good 
job  with  the  aggressive,  predelinquent  child  or  the 
withdrawn  and  shy  child.” 

Although  they  come  from  every  social  level,  most 
of  the  nonhandicapped  problem  children  are  from 
families  at  the  “very  bottom”  of  the  socioeconomic 
scale,  says  Prof.  Havighurst.  In  such  families,  where 
there  is  not  only  poverty  but  also  rmection  and  neg¬ 
lect,  children  are  most  likely  to  suffer  from  lack  of 
emotional  support  and  affection  and  from  lack  of  par¬ 
ents  to  set  them  a  good  example. 

“The  schools  must  do  what  they  can  to  make  up  for 
these  lacks,”  maintains  Professor  Havighurst.  Among 
possibilities  he  suggests  are  development  of  a  kinder¬ 
garten-primary  grade  program  in  which  classes  are 
small  and  teachers  are  specially  trained  to  work  with 
underprivileged  children.  On  the  junior  high  level. 
Professor  Havighurst  suggests  a  program  aimed  at 
helping  boys  and  girls  develop  good  work  and  social 
habits. 


Finding  enough  time  for  counseling  is  to¬ 
day’s  major  problem  among  high  school  guidance  per¬ 
sonnel,  according  to  a  recent  svuvey. 

Of  100  counselors  at  a  training  institute  this  month 
at  Northwestern  University,  73%  said  finding  the  time 
for  working  with  students  was  “very  often  a  diflBcult 
problem.”  Only  three  per  cent  said  it  was  “not  difiB- 
cult.”  Heart  of  the  matter:  Too  many  students.  The 
number  of  counselees  ranged  from  100  to  1,000  per 
counselor  with  the  median  being  about  600. 


•  Teaching  methods 


The  ideal  size  for  a  secondary  school  is 

about  700  pupils,  say  research  experts  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Education.  In  a  study  made 
of  school  sizes,  costs  and  educational  opportunities, 
the  researchers  found  that  schools  with  below  or  above 
an  average  enrollment  of  from  688  to  756  students,  are 
less  efficient  to  run  and  more  costly  to  maintain. 


•  Higher  Education 


Who  should  go  to  college?  Ten  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  faculty  members  and  administrators  attempted 
to  answer  this  question  at  a  recent  symposium.  Here 
are  some  excerpts: 

Prof.  Leon  I.  Twarog:  Not  everybody.  College, 
however,  should  be  assured  for  students  of  proved 
ability,  interest  and  future  potential.  The  gifted  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  potential  graduate  student  should  be 
given  first  priority,  and  only  then  should  those  of  less¬ 
er  abilities  be  accommodated. 

Dr.  J.  Wendell  Yeo:  We  simply  do  not  know  enough 
about  either  the  educational  process  or  the  individual 
to  be  educated  to  give  anything  like  a  final  answer  to 
the  question  of  who  should  go  to  college.  Broad  scale 
research  at  all  levels  of  education  is  needed. 

Prof.  Dugald  S.  Arbuckle:  Students  should  go  to 
college  for  an  education,  not  for  vocational  training; 
they  should  go  to  college  if  they  have  the  intellectual 
capacity  to  operate  in  an  abstract  and  complex  area; 
and  they  should  go  to  college  if  they  are  ready  to  pay 
for  it— with  money,  and  time,  and  energy,  and  sacrifice. 

Prof.  Horace  G.  Thacker:  Higher  education  should 
be  the  goal  of  all  for  whom  it  will  increase  God-given 
personal  powers.  Through  this  appeal,  the  elevation 
of  the  community  becomes  automatic. 

Prof.  Robert  S.  Cohen:  Academic  promise  should 
be  the  single  criterion  of  admission.  Attention  to  char¬ 
acter  should  never  divert  us  from  recognition  of  the 
absolute  need  for  intellectual  ability  as  the  prerequisite 
for  the  university’s  contribution  to  the  human  spirit. 

Prof.  Donald  Born:  Who?  Eveiy  man  and  woman 
who  is  qualified,  by  intelligence  and  will,  to  learn  what 
he  or  she  can  about  the  universe. 

Dean  Max  R.  Goodson:  The  man  or  woman  who 
should  go  to  college  is  the  one  who  already  has  differ¬ 
entiated  himself  from  other  people  or  has  the  potential 
for  becoming  a  special  person. 

Prof.  Donald  L.  Oliver:  Today  a  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  does  not  mean  just  a  “community  of  scholars.”  To¬ 
day,  thousands  are  in  college  not  because  of  their 
search  for  truth  and  knowledge  but  simply  because 
the  experience  of  college  is  a  must  for  the  paths  they 
intend  to  follow  in  life  —  paths  which  may  range  far 
from  the  scholarly  and  the  learned. 

Prof.  James  F.  Baker:  Three  factors  assist  in  identi¬ 
fying  the  individual  who  can  profit  from  college  —  the 
individual’s  performance  on  scholastic  aptitude  meas¬ 
ures,  his  record  of  previous  achievement,  and  his  mo¬ 
tivation  coupled  with  work  habits.  Superiority  in  these 
three  practically  guarantees  college  success. 

Prof.  Edward  C.  Glanz:  Colleges  often  seem  proud¬ 
er  to  be  judged  by  the  criterion  of  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  refused  admission  rather  than  upon  the  quality 
of  their  student  graduates.  Enlightened  admission 
practices  of  the  future  need  to  be  governed  by  the 
principle  of  adequacy  of  the  student  for  the  college 
and  the  college  for  the  student. 
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•  Panorama 


Arizona  A  University  of  Arizona  research  team 
has  developed  an  electronic  teaching  machine  which 
instructs,  measures  subject  retention,  tests  learning 
processes  and  adjusts  its  pace  to  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent’s  ability.  Students  sit  before  two  file  cabinet-sized 
units  and  watch  visual  material  flashing  on  a  screen 
to  the  accompaniment  of  an  instructor’s  voice  on  tape. 
Periodically,  questions  are  tossed  at  him  for  answering 
by  push  button.  The  device  goes  faster  or  slower,  de¬ 
pending  on  how  long  he  takes  and  how  accurate  are 
the  answers.  The  researchers  say  “live”  teachers  are 
always  essential,  but  the  machine  could  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  aid  for  measuring  progress. 

Illinois  The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  smells 
a  rat.  Since  1956,  the  board  has  received  more  than  160 
batches  of  identical  bids  on  items  ranging  from  potato 
chips  to  typKJwriters.  Suspecting  price-fixing  and  col¬ 
lusion  among  bidders,  the  board  has  turned  the  bids 
over  to  the  antitrust  division  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Justice  and  is  awaiting  findings.  The  number  is  in¬ 
creasing  steadily.  In  1956,  nine  cases  were  turned  over 
to  the  federal  investigators.  In  1957,  the  number  leaped 
to  47.  Last  year  there  were  62,  and,  in  the  first  half  of 
this  year,  46  cases  have  been  reported.  Often  up  to  10 
bidders  file  the  same  prices  on  one  item.  In  combat¬ 
ting  the  problem,  the  board  often  rejects  duplicate  bids 
ana  readvertises  for  new  bids.  Says  one  board  mem¬ 
ber;  “The  board  should  not  be  made  goats  for  price¬ 
fixing.” 

Kentucky  Bright  but  poor  students  are  getting  a 
helping  hand  into  college  from  a  new  plan  put  into 
action  by  the  University  of  Kentucky.  Mindful  that 
lack  of  money  often  deprives  good  seholars  of  eollege 
educations,  the  university’s  Bureau  of  Social  Services 
compiled  a  list  of  272  boys  and  girls  who  were  in  the 
top  10%  of  their  high  school  classes  last  June  but  have 
indicated  they  are  not  going  on  with  their  schooling  — 
mostly  because  of  financial  reasons.  The  list  is  being 
sent  to  every  college  in  the  state  in  the  hope  that  many 
of  the  students  will  be  given  scholarships.  In  addition, 
a  list  of  the  state’s  eolleges  and  the  scholarships  they 
offer  is  being  sent  to  the  272  students  and  to  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  their  high  schools.  Says  the  Louisville  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal:  “It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  more  constructive 
project.” 

Washington,  D,  C.  Children  want  to  read.  If 
you  don’t  think  so,  check  the  local  library  during 
school  vacations.  “On  the  days  school  is  out,”  says  a  li¬ 
brary  official  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  “the  children  start 
pouring  into  the  libraries.”  The  official  said  branch  li¬ 
braries  in  the  Capital  area  report  that  June,  July  and 
August  bring  a  “voracious”  group  of  young  readers  who 
ask  for  just  about  everything  to  read  —  except  refer¬ 
ence  books.  One  of  the  causes  for  the  summer  run  on 
reading:  'TV.  “When  children  become  interested  in  a 
TV  program,”  one  source  reports,  “they  come  rushing 
into  the  libraries  to  find  out  more  about  it.” 


New  Classroom  Material 


Cost;  Nothing  .  .  .  4,233  film  titles  with  their 
sources  are  listed  in  Educators  Guide  to  Free  Films, 
1959  Nineteenth  Annual  Edition.  Films  are  cata¬ 
logued  according  to  title,  source  and  more  than 
1(W  subject  headings.  From  Educators  Progress 
Service,  Randolph,  Wis.  639pp.  $7.00. 

The  Working  World  .  .  .  beckons  to  80%  of  our 
teen-agers.  Satisfying,  well-paying  careers  are 
within  their  reach  if  enough  time  is  devoted  by 
them  to  self-  and  job  analysis.  If  You’re  Not  Going 

10  College  by  Charles  Spiegler  and  Martin  Ham¬ 
burger  aims  at  getting  the  noncollege  student  to 
think  seriously  about  bis  future.  The  book  gives 
information  about  schools  and  training  programs. 
Charts  are  provided  for  the  student  to  list  “Things 
I  Do  Well,’’  “Possible  Choices  I  Can  Make  for 
the  Future,”  “What  I  Want  From  a  Job.”  Case 
studies  point  up  the  necessity  of  careful  career¬ 
planning.  The  text  makes  suggestions  for  obtain¬ 
ing  the  vocational  training  needed  in  specific 
fields.  From  Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  57 
West  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10.  80pp.  $1.60. 

The  Birth  of  a  Wonder  .  .  .  was  recorded  in  the 
technical  field  upon  completion  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Seaway.  Clara  Ingram  Judson  depicts  in 
Sf.  Lawrence  Seaway  the  history  of  the  need  for 
such  a  passageway,  the  story  of  its  beginning, 
the  organization  of  the  enormous  job  of  construc¬ 
tion,  tbe  international  cooperation  that  made  the 
project’s  completion  possible.  Illustrated  with 
drawings  and  photographs.  From  Foiled  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  1010  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago  7. 
159pp.  Library  edition.  $3.45. 

The  Art  of  Axtoing  ...  or  “listening  with  compre¬ 
hension  to  spoken  language”  is  important  to  a 
child’s  intellectual  and  scholastic  growth.  Listen¬ 
ing  Aids  Through  the  Grades  by  David  H.  and 
Elizabetli  F.  Russell  is  a  collection  of  activities  de¬ 
signed  to  teach  listening  skills  to  pupils  from  kin¬ 
dergarten  to  the  intermediate  grades.  The  exer¬ 
cises  develop  the  techniques  of  following  direc¬ 
tions,  interpreting  meaning,  listening  critically,  an¬ 
alyzing  words,  comprehending.  From  Bureau  of 
Publications,  'Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  N.  Y.  27.  100pp.  $1.50. 

A  Knife  Plus  .  .  .  balsa  wood  can  equal  many  en¬ 
joyable,  as  well  as  educational,  hours.  Modeling 
With  Balsa  by  Rod  Warring  gives  directions  for 
making  classroom-tested  projects  that  really  work. 
Instructions  tell  how  to  start  from  the  initial  block 
of  wood,  using  proper  tools  and  techniques  of 
cutting,  shaping,  assembling  of  pieces.  Projects 
described  include  a  cabin  cruiser,  model  fort, 
boomerangs  and  type  faces  made  of  balsa.  More 
than  240  diagrammed  illustrations.  Ages  10  and 
up.  From  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  419  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  16.  48pp.  $2.50. 

French  with  Facility  ...  for  the  beginning 
student.  Beginning  French:  Intonation  is  a  film 
that  compares  and  contrasts  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  intonation  patterns  through  use  of  animated 
charts.  Everyday  phrases  ana  sentences  illustrate 
correct  intonation.  Stresses  importance  of  practice 
in  listening  and  speaking.  Jr.-Sr.  High  School. 
From  Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Building,  Chicago  1. 

11  min.  $55  B/W,  $100  Color. 
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